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Spain: new facts of US 
military take-over plan 


Kevin McGrath writes: A little over 
a year ago, Peace News received a 
photostat copy of what appeared to 
be a draft treaty for military occupa- 
tion, prepared by the Headquarters 
of United States European Command. 


This gave US forces the right, in an 
emergency, to put down civil dis- 
turbances, make arrests, and 
generally act with total immunity 
from the civil law of the country that 
signed it. 


We published this document on 
March 22, 1968, and awaited results. 
As we rather expected, the D-notice- 
wary press of Britain ‘ignored it, as 
they have ignored stories ‘in the con- 
tinental press about this document. 
(Appendix 3 to Annex N_ Civil 
Affairs, of USINCEUR OPLAN NR 
100-1/U, dated October '1962, and 
marked TOP SECRET, to be “ Down- 
graded at 17 year intervals, not 
automatically ”.) 


No official denial of the authenticity 
of the document was ever issued in 
Britain. However, it was indicated 
“ off the record ” that it was, at least 
in large part, a forgery. We weren’t 
in a position to disprove that, so we 
let things slide for the time being. 


This week a story broke in Washing- 
ton which throws a new light on 
the episode. 


In the last two years, US forces in 
Spain have carried out two join 
training exercises in which they 
played the role of suppressors of a 
domestic rebellion. This was revealed 
when two Senate investigators paid 
a trip to Spain this spring. 


The story came out into the open 
this week during the deliberations of 
the US Foreign Relations Committee. 


The “scenario” of the exercises— 
Pathfinder I and IJ—was that troops 
from ‘“Samland”, acting under a 
“security treaty” with the host 
country, put down a staged rebellion. 


That “security treaty” sounds re- 
markably like USINCEUR OPLAN 
NR 100-1/U—even though the US 
authorities have, naturally, hurriedly 
announced that no such “security 
treaty”’ as the Pathfinder scenarios 
call for, is in existence. 


They might even be telling the truth. 
The provisions of the treaty from 
which we published extracts are so 
broad and nebulous, that any 
country’s government would be 
reluctant to sign it, except in an 
acute emergency. 


For example, it would permit the US 
forces to quell civil disturbances that 
may affect their “mission or 
security ”, even without the request 
of the native authorities. 


“US forces may take such action as 
the US military commander deems 
necessary, either unilaterally or in 
co-operation with the government 


The ae would also give the US 
forces the right “to occupy any area 
or facility considered necessary for 
the accomplishment of their mission, 
or for their safety and continued 


security, as determined by US 
military commanders.” (Emphasis 
added.) 


No nation would be likely to sign 
such a treaty except in a dire 
emergency. But US commanders 
would have a draft ready for signing 
just in case. And field exercises to 
test out such a plan would make 
sense now and again. 


CIVIL 
RIGHTS 
GROUP 
EMERGES 
IN USSR 


“We in the West should remember 
with humility, even with shame, that 
the first significant crack in the Cold 
War front was made not by those 
who enjoy the formal freedom of the 
Western democracies, but by men 
who run the risk of being shot, um- 
prisoned, driven to become nervous 
caricatures of human beings.” 


Wright Mills on the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution. 


Roger Barnard writes: To condemn 
people by categories, or to punish 
them on account of their convictions, 
is subversive of the capacity of soci- 
ety—any society—to exist. 


It is subversion that goes deeper than 
all efforts to supplant one government 
by another, for it undermines people’s 
confidence in their capacity to associ- 
ate and identify with each other 


JOHN KEOHANE comments on the Maud report 


regardless of social, or 


economic differences. 


This is the vast evil represented by 
the increasing repression of non- 
conformists and dissenters in the 
Soviet Union. However, the report 
in last Sunday’s Observer that the 
civil rights movement in the Soviet 
Union has now assumed organised 
form, as an “Action Group for the 
Defence of Civil Rights in the USSR ” 
is an indication of the other side of 
the coin. 


Not all the power in this world rests 
with armies, or with those who build 
and preside over ideological struc- 
tures designed for social control. 


Led by historian Peter Yakir, the 
Action Group comprises 15 people, 
supported by about 40 others, It has 


political, 
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A BUREAUCRAT’S DREAM 


Most people think that local govern- 
ment is a boring adjunct of West- 
minster, whose main function it is 
to collect rates and to see that the 
dustbins are emptied regularly, as 
L. J. Sharpe once pointed out in a 
Fabian pamphlet. 


Public contact with the town hall 
usually involves some kind of restric- 
tion or control, and this is probably 
part of the reason why less than 
half the people eligible to vote bother 
to at local elections. 
Yet local authorities in this country 
euploy nearly two million workers, 
spend more than £2,700 million 


annually. They supervise a complex 
network of welfare agencies, educate 
more than seven million children, 
and own and maintain about one 
fourth of the nation’s homes. 

Again, in many instances, decisions 
taken by local councils can have far 
more effect on people’s day-to-day 
lives than those taken in parliament. 
A local MP, especially if he is a back- 
bencher, has less potential influence 
for a constituent than a councillor, 
and a committee chairman can be far 
more useful to an elector than a 
junior minister of the Crown. 


The mass media is, of course, 


obsessed with national politics at the 
expense of local government, which 
may also help to explain this strange 
disinterest of the electors. 


Last week’s Redcliffe-Maud report on 
local government reform clearly 
recognises these facts. It is astonish- 
ing, therefore, that their recommend- 
ations should contain proposals which 
can serve only to alienate people 
even further from participating more 
fully at local levels. 


Broadly speaking, Maud recommends 
that local government in England be 
divided into three tiers of authority. 
The most powerful of these bodies 


would be built around a geographic 
concept of “ province”. This council 
would decide the long-term planning 
and strategy within which the second 
tier, i.e. the regional council, would 
operate. 


The provincial authority would co- 
operate with the government in the 
planning of the economic and social 
development of each province, and 
the regional councils would be 
responsible for raising revenue 
through rates, for settling priority of 
expenditure within the strategic 
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ROGER FRANKLIN on exhaustion of the earth’s resources 


The ecological gap 


Few people seem to realise that the 
nuclear arms race may seal the fate 
of civilisation and possibly of man- 
kind, even though no bombs are ever 
dropped. The persistent threat to our 
continued existence is enough in it- 
self to warp our minds, to distort any 
rational sense of value we may have, 
and so to allow us to forfeit our 
heritage on earth to the despoilers. 


With weapons of obliteration poised 
overhead, and with others lurking in 
the deep, ready for the final moment 
of arbitration through destruction 
speculation on problems of the more 
distant future seems quite futile So 
we see more and more people turning 
to pleasure from present enjoyment, 
throwing flowers in the face of power. 


It is enough for these people to exist 
from one precarious moment to the 
next, hoping to live out their natural 
lives before the total disaster. Why 
should they face responsibilities to 
future generations that wul probably 
never be permitted to live. 


Even those who feel a sense of cuty, 
an awareness of the obligations that 
come with the heritage of even a 
lopsided civilisation, feel driven to 
seek remedies for only the most im- 
minent and pressing danger, that of 
nuclear war. Few are left who ean 
think and speak and plan against the 
further dangers which must also be 
faced, if our descendants are to live 
at peace in a decent world 

Yet there are some who do look with 
an instinctive optimism towards a 
future where man has miraculousty 
escaped the trap of his own salfish 
factionalism, and faces other perils. 
First of the long-range threats, one 
that is now beginning to be focussed 
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in public awareness, is the population 
“ explosion ”. 

Extrapolation from present growth 
rates, even allowing for all con- 
ceivable efforts at restraint, shows a 
doubling of the world’s population 
each generation, at least during the 
next half century. Production of food 
for such a multitude by conventional 
processes may well be impossible, and 
famine in some places could be as 
close as a decade away. 


Yet it is probable that, if we do 
escape destruction by nuclear war, 
this second danger will also be sur- 
mounted without a dreadful toll of 
victims. This is because cheap 
synthetic foods are already being de- 
veloped which are rich in protein, and 
these will probably be made available 
and palatable enough as the need 
grows greater. 


So mass starvation may be avoided, 
provided we can count on the cus- 
tomary minimum of charity from 
those who “own” the productive 
facilities towards those who are born 
with no such “ rights ”. 


Immediate greed 


But what lies beyond? A world of 
7,000 million people by the end of 
this century, with reserves of oil be- 
coming lower: this is almost certain. 
A world of 10,000 million (allowing 
for reasonably effective birth curbs) 
50 years later, with easily accessible 
coal becoming scarcer, and with a 
serious problem of contamination by 
radio-active wastes from nuclear 
power plants. 


The cost of metals, 
raw materials of industry and 
agriculture (both natural and 
synthetic) will all the time be grow- 
ing higher, so that standards of living 
for most people will be starting to 
slip. And 100 years further on, what 
resources will be left from which to 
supply men’s needs? 


It is customary in our school histories 
to make token gestures of regret that 
the fine forests of Britain were sacri- 
ficed for the sea power that built an 
Empire. But now that the Empire has 
gone the way of the trees, we see that 
the folly of our forefathers has left 
us doubly deprived. 


(Similarly, American settlers, while 
annihilating the Indians, were also 
burning off millions of acres of virgin 
forest to satisfy their immediate need 
—and greed—for agricultural land. 
The forests, to them, seemed inex- 
haustible. Later they ploughed the 
plains to produce a desert, and 
learned a further costly lesson.) 


Yet what our ancestors destroyed in 
their ignorance, in a world that 
seemed limitless to them, is smal? 
by comparison with what we squander 
today, and we do know that there are 
limits to the earth and that we are 
stealing from the future of mankind. 
Today we live on capital that has 
accumulated naturally over thousands 
of millions of years, and we are burn- 
ing it up in a few generations at a 
geometric rate of extravagant 
frivolity. 

There are, however, few who even 
think that we should use restraint, 
that we should be sparing in our use 
of non-renewable resources. Growth, 
growth, and more growth is all our 
leaders cry: produce, process, use, 
and destroy—there’s plenty more 
where that came from. Plenty more, 
but for how long? 


chemicals, the 


Over the last 30 years, many studies 
have been made, officially and un- 
officially, of the ultimate limits of 
various resources. There has been 
little agreement because, even today, 
much of the earth remains to be ex- 
plored in depth, and all the time new 
and unexpected riches are discovered. 
Furthermore, scientific development, 
expanding also at a geometric rate, 
seems able, so offen, to replace one 
resource that is becoming more costly 
with another that does the job even 
better. 


For example, in spite of our common 
complaints about shoddy products, 
there are few who would trade their 
new cars, washing machines, re- 
frigerators, or TV sets for the models 
of 20 or even five years ago. Progress 
does take place, and innovation, to 
date, has been generally successful. 
We are still on the upward curve. 


Culture of waste 


This is not to say, of course, that 
there is any justice in the way in 
which we use, and share, the wealth 
that we produce. Our civilisation 
could well be called a culture of 
selfish waste. But we have managed, 
to a surprising degree, to maintain the 
separation of the wealthy societies of 
waste from the poor societies of want. 
We are unlikely to be able to sustain 
such inequalities much longer. 


Some people still hope, none the less, 
that we can peacefully spread the 
wealth from those who now “ enjoy 
a high standard of living” to those 
who don’t. But here’s the rub: if all 
the world’s people were to start to 


By 2000 AD it is estimated that 
the world’s population will reach 
the 7,000 million mark. Many 
cities which now have several mil- 
lion inhabitants are already grow- 
ing into vast megalopolises. Photo, 
of New York, by Andreas Feinin- 
ger. 


live today like the people of the 
United States, world resources would 
be used up at six times the present 
rate—and most of them rich, non- 
renewable resources, which would 
then come to an end all the sooner. 


Each resource has its own particular 
economy, and estimates of the re- 
maining amounts can vary by factors 
of 10 or even 100: and so many 
earlier estimates have already proved 
wrong. Thus there is a cornucopean 
school of thought which maintains 
that nothing will ever run out. 


These thinkers are right in the sense 
that, since we cannot ship much 
material off this planet, most of the 
atoms and molecules will remain. But 
it is the distribution that is important, 
and once the original rich deposits are 
degraded and dispersed by use, it is 
often extremely costly to retrieve 
them. Still, in theory, the most dilute 
resources can be rescued, if only 
enough energy is available. 


If we concentrate on sources of energy 
for the future, we can separate out 
three main kinds: chemical energy, 
stored through the action of living 
organisms during thousands of mil- 
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lions of years of sunshine: energy de- 
rived from the sunshine of today: and 
the new, and promising, but danger- 
ous sources of energy from the con- 
version of matter into nuclear trans- 
formations—bringing the solar 
machinery down to earth. 


The total energy available is im- 
mense, but the cost in human labour 
required to harness it, and to main- 
tain the yield, is also vast, and there 
are problems and dangers that we 
can by no means take as solved. 


What is certain is that fossil fuels will 
be largely exhausted between 100 and 
1,000 years from now, depending on 
chance, and on our sense of con- 
servation. The most convenient of 
these, the liquid and gaseous deposits 
that can be piped out of the greund 
for direct use, are the ones that will 
run out soonest. 

This is partly because it is 
“ economical” today to use a lot of 
this energy supply that is so con- 
veniently “on tap”, but also because 
the deposits of solid fuel (mainly 
coal) are actually much greater., 
Solid fuels can be converted to liquid 
or gas after, or even during, extrac- 
tion, but at some cost and with some 
losses, 


The sun provides a constantly re- 
newed supply of stored energy via 
plant life and water power. It is 
probably not widely known that the 
full development of the water power 
of the world is unlikely to provide as 
much as 5% of our present needs, 
and an even smaller part of what we 
seem to be counting on in the future, 
with ever more people living lives of 
extravagant abandon. 


The prospect of growing and using 
wood for fuel is even less promising, 
though solar power might he captured 
in reasonable quantities by faster 
growing organisms, possibly algae. 
Tidal power, wind power, and vol- 
canic heat all have only limited local 
potential. Some large and intriguing 
hydraulic schemes do await construc- 


mous water power of the Congo river, 
but even this is small in terms of 
total world needs. 


(Similarly, a project to dam the Red 
Sea, lower its level by evaporation, 
and then drive turbines with water 
flowing in from the Indian Ocean at 
the rate of further evaporation, would 
make a very worth-while power 
supply, but again only a small part 
of what we already use.) 


There are ways of using solar 
radiation, especially for heating build- 
ings, but the capital cost is rather 
high. An effective economiser is the 
“heat pump”, a reversed refrigera- 
tor, which can extract heat (origina- 
ting as sunshine) from large bodies 
of water, but the capital cost is even 
more of a problem. 


None the less, sunshine may become 
our best source of sustained energy 
in the long run. An immense amount 
of dilute energy reaches the earth in 
this form every day. 


Finally, we have nuclear energy, of 
the fission variety, and, hopefully, one 
day of the fusion kind too. Both are 
costly in capital—indeed the cost of 
the latter is an open-ended guess 
and then there are the unique prob- 
lems of waste disposal. These may be 
reduced one day, if we do achieve 
controlled fusion: with fission they 
are formidable, and are at present a 
matter of controversy, secrecy, and 
considerable concern. 


A limited earth 


It appears that, in the tradition of 
our extravagant ancestors, who des- 
poiled the forests and left us eroded 
wastelands in many part of the world, 
we are preparing some horrible “ hot 
spots” contaminated by nuclear 
wastes as a trap for any of our less 
technically sophisticated descendants. 
It is possible to exaggerate this 
danger, for precautions can be taken, 
but there seems to be no absolute 
answer. 

Even to entomb the wastes in some 
new version of the pyramids, which 
would be very costly, would involve 


tion, such as harnessing the enor- danger from earthquakes. And a 


Dave Cunliffe 


THIS PLANET 
UNREAL AND 


GROWS MORE 
WE FAKE 


For the vegetarian magazines are full of ads 


for substitute joints and cutlets: 


not to mention 


imitation fur coats and simulated leopard skin rugs. 


So many people are so scared of wasted lungs that they protect their 
bellows by sucking on tubes that look just like nicotine rolls. 


Lots of other human beings are chomping their machine-made food 
with machine-made teeth and planting plastic flowers in the lawn. 


Some folks never do learn how to get around on foot and those 
computer-dating firms take the hunting hassle out of sex. 


All that iron on wheels is eating up good oxygen 
much faster than it manages to put us out of circulation. 


It’s getting so difficult remembering what real life was like 
and the artificial kids growing up today are finding it so very 
tough getting through their long hard slog to the grave 

that it might save us a lot more trouble if we finished it off. 


We could stop making babies and let the machines sort out the mess. 


That is 


unless we feel like dumping all those factories in the sea. 


worse danger is that, as the pace is 
forced, when power demands rocket 
as we need to extract more minerals 
from more dilute sources to provide 
for more and more people, we shall 
relax the costly precautions that 
should be taken to protect .future 
generations from radio-active leakage 
into the environment. 


A moral relativity may then be used 
to justify endangering future lives so 
as to preserve present lives. Such 
arguments have been used already as 
a specious excuse for testing nuclear 
weapons in the atmosphere. 


In the face of these dangers and 
difficulties in the pursuit of power, 
and of further uncertainties as to 
what does remain in the earth’s crust 
that can be readily extracted to 
supply man’s future needs, our pre- 
sent extravagant consumption is the 
height of irresponsibility. It will 
surely bring misery and suffering to 
millions of people in the not very 
remote future. 


There are no assured supplies, once 
we have despoiled the earth. We may 
be able to drop down some of our 
mineral needs from the moon at a 
cost that is less astronomical than 
might be supposed, but the moon is 
unlikely to contain anything as sus- 
taining as green cheese, and it is 
the only remaining colony in the 
universe that we are going to be able 
to exploit economically. (We may also 
obtain some minor benefits by cap- 
turing a few Minor Planets wander- 
ing near the earth.) 


We are certainly not going to be able 
to export anything like the 70 to 100 
million extra people that we now pro- 
duce annually to Mars or Venus, even 
in the highly improbable event that 
those planets were to prove habitable. 
So we are stuck with a limited earth, 
and the sooner we start to act 
responsibly towards its limits the 
better. 


Leave as we find! 


What we must strive for is sustained 
production from renewable resources, 
whereby we can leave the earth as 
rich as we find it. This has been 
done in agriculture over many years 
in many places, but not, alas, in 
nearly enough places. It can never be 
completely. accomplished for mineral 
resources, but we can be very much 
more economical than we are now, 
and we can salvage our waste with 
much more care. 

At the very least, we can reduce the 
quantities of rich oil, on which we 
may soon be dependent for our very 


Ali that remains of Nimrud (in 
modern Iraq), one of the ancient 
cities of the Assyrian Empire, built 
on the Tigris River, are the skele- 
tai forms of its palaces and 
temples, hidden by the drifting 
sands. Erosion and progressive 
salinisation ravaged great areas of 
Mesopotamia, where for thousands 
of years successive civilisations had 
maintained the soil with highly- 
developed irrigation. 


The famous historian, Arnoid 
Toynbee, bas used the Tigris- 


Euphrates basin as an example to 
support his belief that loss of com- 
mand over the environment is the 
determining factor in the break- 
down and collapse of civilisations. 
Photo by Hunting Aerosurveys. 


food, that we pour into machinery to 
rush people and goods around quite 
unnecessarily. And we must begin to 
plan for locally balanced production 
and living. 

We could, of course, save even more 
if we were to stop the terrible waste 
that goes with the madness of the 
arms race. Such waste becomes be- 
neath contempt when the ecological 
crimes against future generations are 
added to the crimes committed 
against the hungry millions of our 
contemporaries as we make guns in- 
stead of butter. 


If, as seems all too likely, we do run 
down the earth’s resources almost 
completely, it is possible that our 
technical skills will have grown 
enough to compensate in some 
measure for the loss. As the resources 
are run down, the technology needed 
to extract our mineral needs becomes 
increasingly elaborate. The sea, and 
ordinary rocks, contain enough min- 
erals and nuclear fuels in dilute form 
to support indefinitely a good-sized 
human population that can handle a 
very complex technology. 


Learning to live on the moon will 
soon provide a few people with 
appropriate experience. But in order 
to extract a living from such a hostile 
and unnatural environment, men will 
have to put up with a high degree 
of mechanical organisation of their 
lives. And, if we do let things get to 
this state, we shall be determining 
the kind of life our descendants must 
endure for all future time. 


Inheriting a plundered and im- 
poverished planet, they will be de- 
prived of any choice of living in a 
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limits set out by the provincial 
authority, and generally for running 
most of the local services. 


The third tier — roughly correspond- 
ing to the present borough councils 
— would “represent local opinion” 
and “be consulted on matters of 
special interest to its local inhabit- 
ants...” (my italics). 

The minor organisational advantages 
of these proposals—such as the 
ability to recruit high-calibre staff at 
a provincial and regional level owing 
to increased career-structure oppor- 
tunities -—- have been welcomed by 
most commentators. But the dis- 
advantages have not really been 
discussed as fully as they should have 
been. 

Although the report recognises the 
widespread lack of interest in local 
government, can anyone really agree 
that to increase the size of an area — 
thus making its elected representa- 
tives even more remote — will 


IT fights © 
the 
blacklist 


The London-based International 
Times should be on sale this week, 
after a month’s absence from the 
newstands. At last a printer has been 
found who is willing to stick his neck 
out. 


IT’s latest batch of troubles began 
with the April 28 police raid on the 
Covent Garden offices of the fort- 
nightly paper. Scotland Yard detec- 
tives took away files, 2,000 copies of 
recent issues, and over 60 replies to 
box numbers. 


The raid was made under Section 3 
of the Obscene Publications Act, as a 
result of pressure by MPs of both 
parties who objected to IT making its 
columns available for lonely homo- 
sexuals. 


But more serious trouble came when, 
in May, IT’s printer, Sharmans of 
Peterborough, after a number of 
visits by local police, decided he 
wouldn’t print the paper any more. 


During the search for a replacement, 
over 50 printers round Britain were 
approached. One printed a few 
thousand of the next IT, but could 
not cope with an order for the full 
print run: others demanded double 
ibe normal commercial rate to do the 
job. 

One firm in Widnes had got as far 
as printing for 10 minutes, before 
the works manager received a call 
from his Board of Directors ordering 
him to stop the run. (This cost the 
firm £500.) 


Wages still had to be found at IT, 
but there was no paper to sell. 
Another week, says editor Peter 
Stansill, and IT would have had to 
fold. At the last minute the new 
printer, in Wales, was found. 


For some of the printers who refused 
the order, it may be a case of 
genuinely objecting to printing this 
sort of paper: but for most it seems 
to have been fear of the law. 

Staff at IT claim, in fact, that there 
is circumstantial evidence that the 
“word has been put around” to 
printers in a semi-official way that IT 
should be blacklisted. 

Incidentally, the last few ITs have 
been very good. 


stimulate participation and interest 
in elections for such bodies? 


How many Londoners, for instance, 
can even name their representatives 
on the Greater London Council? 


If the Maud proposals are implement- 
ed, the effect on local councils could 
be disastrous. These bodies would be 
stripped of ail authority, and be 
reduced to an impotent lobby with 
no effective influence — at best, a 
minor pressure group, at worst, a 
tamed administrative machine. 


Those looking for a reduction in 
administrative costs as a result of 
this rationalisation will also be dis- 
appointed. A senior official of the 
National Association of Local Govern- 
ment Officers (NALGO)—the union 
organising the majority of town hall 
staff—told me a few days ago that 
his membership would expand rapidly 
because of the large increase in staff 
needed to implement this report. 


(There could, of course, be some 
contraction in the labour force of 
lower paid manual workers, but in 
these days of economic rationalisation 
such vulnerable groups are deemed 
expendable.) 


This situation must surely be the 
bureaucrat’s dream—a multiplicity 
of planners, architects, clerks, and 
engineers, all busy blue-printing a 
new England, and all increasingly 
remote from control by the electors. 


One further point should also be 
considered. There is a growing tend- 
ency for most of the legislative and 
administrative institutions in this 
country to be dominated by the pro- 
fessional middle classes. 


Whereas local councils can still claim 
with justification that they are served 
by a wide cross-section of people 
from all classes and income groups. 
(It is probable that they are the only 
governing body that still is.) 


If the Royal Commission’s proposals 
are accepted, then the last remnants 
of democratic control at local levels 
will have died. The kind of people 
serving on local councils might not 
change, but it is a hollow function 
indeed to serve on a body that can 
only execute policies laid down by 
another authority. 

One wonders why such a body needs 
to be elected. If the Commission 
were really to be logical, it would 
surely be simpler and less expensive 
to pick names out of a hat. 


Opportunity lost 


The sad thing about this report is 
that a great opportunity has been 
lost to make genuinely radical 
suggestions for the re-structuring of 
local government. In spite of the 
wishful thinking of some, all avail- 
able evidence suggests that the people 
of this country are still deeply com- 
mitted to a form of government by 
elected assemblies. 


A chance to rid the town hall of the 
musty whiff of caucus and com- 
promise has been missed. Maud was 
looking through the telescope from 
the wrong end. 


The three-tier system could have been 
an economically and democratically 
viable system, if the powers to be 
granted at these levels had been 
reversed. If local authorities were 
given wider powers of local control, 
leaving the more complex problems 
of regional and national planning to 
the other two authorities, this report 
would have been welcome. 


I would like to see local councils 
financed adequately enough to run 
all welfare, educational, transport, 
and recreational facilities within 
their boundaries. There would have 


to be demarcation of authority for 
decisions affecting people outside the 
area, but such a system already exists 
between the GLC and its boroughs. 


There is no reason why the Greater 
London model could not be extended 
to cover the rest of the country. 
Every member of the council should 
be elected, and the positions of 
alderman and mayor should be 
abolished. 


Interference by non-elected authori- 
ties, such as the District Auditor who 
still retains impertinent restrictive 
influence over the financial policies of 
an elected body, should cease. The 
boards of governors on schools and 
hospitals should be replaced by 
members representing the staff and 
the ‘‘consumers”, not selected or 
nominated by sectional or party in- 
terests as at present. 


There is no good reason why profes- 
sional sporting associations also 
should not come under the orbit of 
local councils. Football supporter 
associations, for instance, could 
annually elect the governing com- 
mittee for local teams, replacing the 
business men on most boards at 
present, who buy their places to 
entertain their business friends at 
important matches. 


This principle could be extended to 
other sports which stimulate sufficient 
support in the locality. One could 
catalogue ideas for local participation 
in many areas of activity, which 
really could stimulate interest in 
local government among people at 
present disinterested. 


The fact that the Maud report (“ All 
of which we humbly submit for Your 
Majesty’s gracious consideration ’’) 
did not explore such ideas is regret- 
table. Their report, if accepted, will 
not improve local democracy—it will 
destroy it. 


Now a council backs squatters 


Kevin McGrath writes: What looks 
like the most important breakthrough 
by the squatters so far has taken 
place in Lewisham, in South London, 
where the local council was expected 
on Tuesday (June 17) to agree to 
co-operate with the South-East 
London Squatters. 


On June 5, the squatters moved two 
families into 26 Emmingham Road, 
Lewisham, which is due for demoli- 
tion at the end of this year. The 
families are Mrs Banodie, with her 
four-year old daughter Eliza, and 
Jenny Garcia, with her five-year-old 
daughter Rebecca. 

“We had the usual visits from 
council officers warning us to get 
out”, said squatter activist Jim 
Radford on Tuesday this week. “ But 


we talked to them, and reasoned with 
them, and it ended with them coming 
back saying they’d come to the im- 
pression that we were reasonable 
people, not trying to jump the queue, 
or prevent re-development.” 

On Thursday, June 12, there was a 
meeting between the squatters and 
the council’s senior officers. The 
result is that, in return for a pledge 
by the squatters that they will move 
families out as re-development starts, 
the council officers are likely to co- 
operate in future cases, and will 
accept the claims of the present 
squatting families to keep the houses. 


The leader of the Tory council has 
been quoted in the local paper as 
saying, “We don’t see the need for 
any violence. These seem to be 


Haslemere defines itself 


Local autonomy is to be a keynote 
of Haslemere Group activity. This 
was decided at a meeting in Birming- 
ham on Saturday, June 14, attended 
by about 50 representatives of local 
groups that have been set up 
throughout the country. 


There was agreement that some 
central organisation should be set 
up, but that this should be restricted 
to a full-time secretary to act as a 
clearing house for various informa- 
tion, and a steering committee with 
a ted (and probably diminishing) 
role. 


Suggestions that activities such as 
research should be centralised in 


London were rejected. A number of 
groups already have started to plot 
out possible areas for research pro- 
jects of their own. For example, 
South London is _ interested in 
Barclay’s Bank; Birmingham is 
curious about Cadbury’s. 


Nearly all groups who took part (and 
there are more than 40 convenors 
throughout the country, with 20 
groups already set up) are planning 
some sort of activity. It is also 
planned to start a newsletter, which 
it is hoped will raise some money, as 
well as disseminating useful informa- 
tion. 


Contact: Stephen Duckworth, 
Barlby Road, London WI10. 
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reasonable people. We don’t want 
another Redbridge here.” 


And since the Labour opposition 
appears to be against the policy of 
co-operating with the squatters, there 
is every prospect that party antago- 
nisms will keep the Tories on the 
straight and narrow. 


“The council has been quite good 
about using houses due for demoli- 
tion as temporary accommodation ”, 
said Jim Radford. “But they admit 
that, in many ways, the type of 
organisation they have gets in the 
way. If they house families, they take 
on the responsibility for rehousing 
them, and they don’t want to do it.” 


What looks like happening is that 
when the squatters find a house and 
a family, they will be able to check 
with the council what the situation 
is, so far as re-development dates and 
the position of the family on the 
housing list are concerned. 


There has already been one false 
dawn, of course, with Redbridge 
Council’s phoney promise to make its 
houses available to other boroughs. 
However, Jim Radford was pretty 
confident that this time it is a 
genuine breakthrough. 


And it is probably true that Barry 
Quartermain’s strong-arm tactics and 
the resuiting publicity have made 
other councils a bit shy of being seen 
as “another Redbridge ”. 


A meeting of all squatter groups is 
planned for Friday, June 27, at 
Freedom Press, 84b Whitechapel 
High Street (Angel Alley), London 
Oe Contact: Jim Radford, 01-650 
7517. 


People’s Park 
—now mass 
trials begin 


The mass trials began in Berkeley, 
California, on Monday, June 16, of 
700 people arrested in the course of 
attacks by US police and National 
Guard on People’s Park. 


Four large halls have been converted 
into extra courts, seven extra judges 
have been lent for the occasion. The 
accused—who face charges ranging 
from loitering to doing grievous 
bodily harm—are being tried in 
batches of 10. 


The struggle for People’s Park is by 
no means over. On June 16, about 
400 out of 2,100 students walked out 
of California University stadium, 
where they were due to receive their 
diplomas, and held a rival assembly. 


Half then marched to People’s Park, 
now occupied ‘by the police. It is 
expected that the University Regents 
will, in fact, approve the University 
decision to make available another 
open space as a park. 


This has in any case already been 
taken over as People’s Park Annexe, 
planted with flowers, and with a 
white memorial cross for James 
Rector who was killed by the police 
during their attacks on People’s Park. 
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The Biafra war gets fiercer 


Roger Moody writes: The expulsion 
of Auguste Lindt, International Red 
Cross co-ordinator, and Peter Stewart. 
BBC Foreign Affairs correspondent, 
from Federal Nigeria last week are 
ample indication that Nigeria is 
acutely embarrassed at the turn of 
the current war. 


Federal troops are not winning the 
land war, while the Biafran airforce 
continues its bombing raids on 
Federal territory (the fifth raid, on 
June 10, destroyed a Nigerian am- 
munition dump in the mid-West) and 
the confidence of the Biafran regime 
(as in its recent handling of the 
oil-men incident) seems greater than 
ever. 


All this, despite recent arms ship- 
ments from Russia (reported by 
Peter Stewart, BBC ‘“ World at One”, 
June 15), plane supplies from 
Belgium (two DC3s were made avail- 
able recently) and possibly the help 
of a British pilot in the recent attack 
on the Red Cross relief plane flying 
over Nigeria into Uli. (According to 
Peter Stewart, pilots who intercepted 
the attacking aircraft's radio heard 
a South African, Australian, or pos- 
sibly English voice at the other end.) 


But this is not the only reason for 
Nigeria’s current attitude. At the end 
of last week, General Ojukwu stated 
quite clearly what his strategy now 
was—to break the back of the 
Nigerian economy. “Biafra has 


reached a turning point”, said 
Ojukwu, “and our forces are on the 
advance.” 


“Anyone who does anything to 
sustain Nigeria in the war is the 
enemy of Biafra, pure and simple, 
and will be treated as such when 
apprehended.” By making Nigeria’s 
oil—and possibly other resources— 
fair game for attack, the Biafrans are 
now trying to shake the very basis of 
the Federal regime. 


Just as Biafra is determined to stop 
Nigeria’s oil flow, so the Federal 
government is determined to stop the 
sending of all unauthorised relief 
supplies into Biafra. By ‘“‘ unauthoris- 
ed”, Nigeria means night-time 
flights, for until the Biafrans have 
constructed the Canair-relief runway, 
both arms and aid must continue to 
land at Uli. 


At the time of writing, Nigeria has 
succeeded in stopping the relief 
flights almost completely—though the 
arms flights do not appear to have 
been hampered. The Red Cross has 
now ceased flying intg Biafra, and 
last week Joint Church Aid flights 
were down by more than half the 
usual total. 


The Biafran’s new aggressiveness is 
aimed, General Ojukwu claimed last 
week, “at bringing this cruel war to 
an end.” He held out little hope of 
the two sides meeting directly, but 
suggested that “friends of the warr- 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN USSR 


from page 1 


drafted an appeal for help to the UN 
Committee on Human Rights, signed 
by intellectuals of all sorts—workers, 
teachers, scientists, doctors, students, 
and nine engineers in Kharkov. 


The Observer reported that this 
appeal reveals “the astonishingly. 
far-flung support for the civil rights 
movement which, however, is still 
numerically small”, and added: 


“A simultaneous appeal by Yuli 
Daniel, Yuri Galanskov, Alexander 
Ginzburg, and others from the 
Potma Camp complex—according 
to Academician Sacharov it con- 
tains 30,600 prisoners—makes it 
non-con- 
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formists can expect semi-starvation 
and brutal treatment in their 
camps.” 
The Action Group’s appeal spells out 
the real danger that mass arrests of 
Soviet dissenters and protesters may 
be imminent, and also that repression 
is aimed against beliefs and opinions 
themselves, and not just against their 
propagation. 
After detailing the long list of jail- 
ings since 1966, right up to the latest 
arrests of Grigorenko and Yakhimo- 
vich and the punishment of groups 
of Tartars, the appeal declares: 
“We speak of violation of one of 
the most basic rights of man: the 
right to have independent convic- 
tions and to propagate them by aii 
legal means. 
“At political trials in the Soviet 
Union one can often hear the 
phrase: ‘You are not being tried 
tor your convictions.’ This is a 
profound untruth. We are tried 
precisely for our convictions. 
“When they tell us we are being 
tried not for our convictions, in 
fact they mean to say the follow- 
ing: you may have any convictions 
whatever, but if they contradict 
the official political doctrine, do 
not dare to disseminate them. 


“The propagation of one’s con- 
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victions is, however, a natural 
outgrowth of the convictions them- 
selves. Thus, though the formal 
reason for persecution is propaga- 
tion of convictions, in fact people 
are tried for convictions them- 
selves.” 


There is an obvious lesson here for 
militants and radicals in the West, 
especially at a time when there is 
much talk on the Left of “ bourgeois 
civil rights ”"—as if rights were some- 
how mere by-products of an economic 
structure and not objective conditions 
meeting vital human needs. 


The lesson is that the old distinc- 
tions, much drawn and debated 
among socialists, between so-called 
abstract freedom and so-called con- 
crete freedom, are either meaningless 


or, more likely, a propagandistic play 
on words. 


The growing civil rights movement in 
the Soviet Union has made it quite 
clear what is at stake: a fundamental 
political protest. And the important 
thing is that the demands for civil 
rights persist, and are on the in- 
crease, despite the repeated repres- 
sions and hardships of the situation. 


They persist because there is a capa- 
city of the spirit in men which is 
renewed again and again which as- 
serts the human purpose to achieve 
personal and public liberty in genu- 
ime community. What we can learn 
from the courage of the “ civil right- 
ers” in the Soviet Union is that when 
one asks for freedom, one asks for 
everything. 


ing parties should get together for 
preliminary discussions.” 


Currently, Zambia, probably 
Tanzania, and possibly the Ivory 
Coast are involved in such negotia- 
tions. But as all three countries 
recognise Biafra, the prospects are 
not too bright. 


Basque priests 
get heavy 
sentences 


Five Basque priests have been 
sentenced to terms of from 10 to 12 
years for issuing a manifesto during 
a four-day hunger strike denouncing 
police tortures. 


The military court, which announced 
the sentences on Thursday, June 12, 
found them guilty of “military 
rebellion by carrying out illegal and 
subversive propaganda.” 


The priests two weeks earlier had 
occupied the offices of the acting 
Bishop of Bilbao, Rev Jose Maria 
Cirarda, for 81 hours, in protest at 
what they described as “ incredible 
tortures” on suspects detained as 
Basque nationalists. 


At the same time, leaflets appeared 
around the city of Bilbao, calling 
on the United Nations to intercede 
against violations of the Treaty of 
Human Rights and for the Interna- 
tional Red Cross to conduct an 
investigation. 


The priests had said they would stay 
there, fasting, until Bishop Cirarda 
joined them. Instead, he ordered 
them to leave, but refused also to 
approve the police entering the 
premises, which they did on June 2, 
arresting all those taking part. 


Since the sit-in, 260 other Basque 
priests have signed a statement back- 
ing the five. Ten other priests are 
among the 100 Basques arrested 
recently (illegally in many cases, it 
is claimed) for alleged nationalist 
activities. 

Before the priests could be put on 
trial, Bishop Cirarda had to give his 
permission, under the terms of 
Spain’s 1953 Concordat with the 
Vatican. He replied, according to an 
announcement by military head- 
quarters, “that he could not oppose 
the judicial action.” 


The right to telephone-tap 


The US Justice Department claimed 
on Friday (June 13) that it has the 
legal right, in defiance both of the 
Fourth Amendment and of a law 
passed last year by Congress, to carry 
out phone-tapping and bugging when 
it thinks this is necessary “for 
national security”. 


(It should be noted that, while it is 
possible to raise doubts about the 
legality of such actions in the US, no 
such possibility exists in Britain, 
where anything goes if the govern- 
ment wants it.) 


This was revealed by a 32-page 
document, filed by the Justice Depart- 
ment in Chicago Federal District 
Court. This shows that the Depart- 
ment had used phone-tapping or 
bugging to eavesdrop on some or all 
of the eight anti-war activists who 
have been indicted for inciting riots 
at Chicago’s Democratic Convention 
last summer. 


It had been no secret that tapping 
has been commonplace for years by 


the authorities. But last year Con- 
gress passed a Crime Control Act 
that, among numerous “law and 
order” provisions, laid down condi- 
tions for such tapping to be legal. 
These included a requirement for a 
court order. 

But the Justice Department is now 
claiming the right to ignore this 
requirement. (It’s been no secret that 
it has been ignoring it. What is new 
is that it claims now that this is 
legal.) 

The threat of “organisations which 
intend to use force and other illegal 
means to attack and subvert the 
existing forms of government” is 
used to justify the process. 


“Any president who takes seriously 
his oath to ‘preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution’ will no 
doubt determine that it is not ‘un- 
reasonable’ to utilise electronic 
surveillance to gather intelligence 
information concerning those organis- 
ations which are committed to the 


use of illegal methods to bring about 
changes in our form of government 
and which may be seeking to foment 
violent disorders.” 

However, it appears highly doubtful 
whether too much notice need be 
taken of the suggestion that the 
orders for such tapping need come 
from Presidential level, or that it 
need be directed against those who 
advocate a violent revolution. 


On June 4, FBI agent Robert Nicols 
said in court that for years before 
his death, the phone of Martin Luther 
King was tapped by the FBI. But 
Ramsay Clark, US Attorney General 
from October 1966 till January 20 
this year, declared on June 7 that he 
had never authorised Dr King’s phone 
to be tapped. 

The notorious Edgar Hoover, boss of 
the FBI, has sworn on the other hand, 
that all FBI phone tappings had been 
duly authorised in advance, and in 
writing, by the Attorney General. 
Take your choice as to who is lying. 
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SHERRL YANOWITZ on Peru 


THE HACIEND 


A 


REVOLUTION 


ago the Peruvian 
nationalised the 
American International Petroleum 
Company. From London, Peru 
appears as just another small country 
thrashed about between opportuning 
oung colonels and_ neo-colonial 
Hasin ede interests. But the real situa- 
tion in Peru is far more hideous. 


The peasants of the Andes, the 
Sierranos, are Indians. They live 
crushed under a feudal system. Large 
hacienda-owners grant them tiny 
parcels of land in exchange for three 
or four days’ labour a week. The only 
other “jobs” for Sierranos are in 
the American-owned copper and zinc 
mines. Aymara or Quichua-speaking 


Eight months 
military junta 


Indians have no place in the modern 
Creole cities. 

Within the last 10 years Peruvian 
peasants have developed a totally un- 
traditional attitude towards their 
social order. They formed “ unions ” 
which stretched across most of the 
Sierras and even into coastal towns. 
Mixed Indian and Creole unions 
organised round immediate demands 
—* Those who till the land shall own 
it” and “ Land or death ”—and used 
non-violent direct action tactics, such 
as occupation of haciendas. 


Their “unions” were really highly 
idealistic intentional communities. 
The peasants took over haciendas in 
full production. The union was an 


Mrs Anna Bejar, wife of a jailed 
guerrilia leader in Peru, in Lon- 
don recently with her daughter. 
(Photo: Morning Siar.) 


entire way of life. Rather than go to 
the priest, the squatters would have 
their local union leader marry them. 


The land invasion stage of the move- 
ment came as a direct outgrowth of 
reformist leader Hugo  Blanco’s 
organising activities. In 1960 there 
was a general strike among serfs and 
semi-serfs in the zone near the 
northern coast within the valleys of 
La Convencion and De Lares in 
Cuzco. 


In 1961 peasant squatters and striking 
miners began mass land invasions, 
taking over 100 haciendas by 
relatively peaceful and _ gradual 
means. Encouraged by this fantastic 
success, and by the events in the 
Cuban Revolution, young Peruvian in- 
tellectuals rushed into the struggle. 


The Peruvian students formed all the 
usual] political factions, and several 
guerrilia movements began, including 
a pragmatic “new left” sort of 
guerrilla group, the “Movement of 
the Revolutionary Left’ (MIR). 


Unlike the usual leftist groups, the 
MIR actually went into the field. 
During 1964-65 Luis de la Puente, a 
young lawyer and Secretary General 
of the MIR, lived among the Sierranos 
of Cuzco, sharing their life and pre- 
paring for armed struggle. And in 
Aycuchl, near Lima, Hector Bejar, a 
journalist and radio announcer, went 
into the forest and founded a guerrilla 
group called the Javier Heraud 
Column of the ELN (Army of 
National Liberation). 


Hector Bejar’s group also lived among 
the peasantry, learning their Indian 
dialect and teaching the peasants 
rudimentary guerrilla politics. This 
Guevarist group was named after a 
young Peruvian poet who had been 
killed in the same forest by Govern- 
ment agents in 1963. 


The American Government supplied 
the Peruvian Rangers (their version 
of the Green Berets) with all the usual 
specially-designed anti-people equip- 
ment. The Rangers were trained in 


the use of napalm. The US military 
mission apparently felt that saturation 
bombing of napalm which came unex- 
pectedly would have maximum results 
in terms of undermining the growing 
popularity of the agrarian reform- 
minded pacifists and the guerrilla 
movements. 


Prior to 1964, massacres of peasants 
were common, but never on the scale 
and intensity that occurred under US 
military political tutelage. Thousands 
of peasants were napalmed. 


Early in 1964 de la Puente led a 


premature uprising among _ the 
Sierranos of Cuzco. Hector Bejar’s 
Riri ? COLE a a as Pa ae 


Short poem written by Javier 
Heraud shortly before his death 
in the Peruvian forest 


It is not that I laugh at death 
Simply it happens 

That I am not frightened 

Of dying between birds and trees 


Poppin cieesatine tee It ABS SAS TT 
group were caught by surprise. They 
had planned a long campaign among 
the peasantry. However, Bejar’s 
column joined in the uprising. Be- 
tween 1964 and 1966 nearly all the 
guerrillas were martyred. Thousands 
more peasants were slaughtered. 
Since his death, de la Puente has be- 
come a revolutionary hero among the 
people. 

Bejar was captured in 1966. He has 
been held without trial ever since. 
For the Peruvian people he has be- 
come a symbol of their repressed 
revolution. There are hundreds of 
other political prisoners in Peru. All 
radical agitation has been savagely re- 
pressed. 

Anna Maria, Bejar’s wife, was in Lon- 
don recently trying to publicise the 
situation in Peru. She asked for 
people to write to the following 
Peruvian Government offices concern- 
ing the plight of neal prisoners in 
Peru. Consejo Supremo de Justica 
Militar, Lima, Peru: Presidente del 
Peru, General Juan Velaseo Alvarado, 
Lima, Peru: Sr Embajador de la 
Republica Peruana, Sloane Street, 
London. 


PETER BERRESFORD ELLIS on the Prince of Wales’ Investiture 


‘y pantomime’ turns nasty 


The investiture of Prince Charles as 
Prince of Wales, scheduled for July 
1, has, till recently, been known to 
the Welsh as “y dylni hwn” (“ this 
stupidity ”’). The tolerant have called 
it, perhaps more explicitly, “ y panto- 
mime ”’. 

The authorities, however, are deter- 
mined that their efforts to assuage 
the latest upsurge of Welsh national 
feeling should be taken more 
seriously. Not content with spreading 
mysterious hints about “ extremists ” 
and “attempts on Prince Charles’s 
life ’, organising rather weak political 
trials, and introducing a large number 
of extra police from England into 
Wales, the latest effort is practically 
designed to incite violence. 


A series of special by-laws have been 
introduced in the Caernarvon area, 
covering the period from the eve of 
the investiture to the day after, 
giving the police increased powers to 
stop any anti-investiture demonstra- 
tions—even to preventing individuals 
distributing anti-investiture leaflets. 


Worried English 


With a 500-million world-wide tele- 
vision audience looking on, the 
authorities are taking no chances of 
any expression of anti-investiture feel- 
ing by the Welsh. In fact, they are 
making a deliberate and blatant 
attempt to prevent world opinion 


from knowing of the dissension in 
Wales. 

At one recent anti-investiture demon- 
stration, numbers were estimated at 
4,000 and, on July 1, the authorities 
are worried in case the Welsh people 
express their real feelings at this ex- 
pensive, synthetic, English Establish- 
ment ceremony which was first foisted 
on the Welsh in 1911. 

Specifically, the by-laws (which seem 
a de jure suspension of Habeas Cor- 
pus) ban any procession, or “an 
organised body of persons”, also the 
distribution of printed bills and the 
displaying of banners condemning 
the ceremony. 

Under the terms of these special laws, 
two or more persons constitute “an 
organised body of persons”. The 
penalty will be £20 fines. 

Philip Mayers, the deputy chief con- 
stable of Caernarvon, has commented 
that, with the world looking on, the 
“authorities are taking no chances 
with banner - waving Welsh 
nationalists ”’. 

The term “taking no chances” in- 
cludes the use of 2,000 police from 14 
English forces, stretching from West 
Yorkshire and Lancashire to the City 
of London and Metropolitan. It also 
includes 2,500 troops of the three 
services but mainly from the army’s 
Western Command, who will be on 
duty carrying arms. 


An army spokesman commented: 
“Security is the province of the 
police, but the army will help as and 
when required.” 


The good-natured contempt that 
Welsh people have had for “ y panto- 
mime” is now being polarised into a 
more bitter feeling. Increasingly, 
Welshmen are now referring to the 
investiture as ‘“dathliadau bud- 
dugoliaeth ” (‘‘the conquest celebra- 
tions ”). 


Instant Welshman 


There has been growing  resent- 
ment in Wales at the way the UK 
Government has _ introduced the 
English monarchy into politics. Since 
the tremendous swing by the Welsh 
electorate to Plaid Cymru (The Party 
of Wales) in Labour areas (such as 
Rhondda and Caerphilly) the Govern- 
ment has pressed ahead with plans 
for a “mammoth” investiture of 
Prince Charles at Caernarvon. 


In an obvious attempt to stop the 
growth towards nationalism, the 
Prince was put through a short course 
in the Welsh language and history in 
order to turn him out as an “ instant 
Welshman ” in time for the ceremony. 


Few people in the Celtic countries 
have been fooled by the Government’s 
bungled attempts. The Celtic move- 
ments have taken it for what it’s 


worth and, in fact, are trying (with 
tongue in cheek) to turn the Govern- 
ment’s new political weapon in the 
other direction. 


As Lord of the Isles and High 
Steward of Scotland, Scots are press- 
ing that the Prince should now be 
put through a course in Gaelic, while 
the Cornish are demanding that, as 
Duke of Cornwall, the Prince should 
also go through a course in Cornish. 


Plaid Cymru’s official attitude has 
been to ignore the investiture alto- 
gether. They have pointed out that it 
has no place in the Welsh way of life 
and is of no benefit to the Welsh 
people. 

Cymdeithas yr Jaith ees, (Welsh 
Language Society) has, however, 
openly expressed its hostility against 
the political motives behind using the 
English monarchy in Wales. 


Attempts made by the authorities to 
show that Prince Charles is descended 
from Llywelyn, the last native Prince 
of Wales (who was slain by the in- 
vading English) have also met with 
the contempt they deserve. (Even 
Prince Charles admitted in an inter- 
view with the Western Mail, known 
to Welsh people as ‘‘llais y Saeson ” 
—“ Voice of the English ”, that a good 
Herald could trace a person back to 
anyone they wished.) The Welsh are 
too shrewd to be pacified by “y 
pantomime ”’. 
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‘Sharing this earth with our descendants’ 


from page 3 


more simple and natural way. There 
may even come a time when people 
will not be allowed to subtract from 
the organised productive process 
enough material to grow a flower. 
Then indeed they will justly curse 
our memory. 


Only by starting now to be economi- 
cal, or at least far less extravagant, 
can we hope that our descendants, 
who are likely to be just as quarrel- 


some as ourselves, will be spared the 
tensions resulting from scarcity that 
have brought us so close to an all- 
destructive war—at a time, ironically 
enough, when we do at last know how 
to produce a present sufficiency for 
everyone. 


As man and his doings start to out- 
grow the planet, we have not been 
able to overcome our hang-up over 
sharing even with our contempor- 
aries, and we are failing even more 
dismally to consider our duty of 
sharing this earth with our descen- 


Where to find the facts 
on the ecological gap 


Roger Franklin was for some time 
a teacher of physics and chemistry 
in an American school and has in- 
dependently studied war-related 
topics for many years. He now lives 
in England and is on the editorial 
board of Resurgence. We asked 
him to prepare a select bibliogra- 
phy to accompany his article so 
that readers who wish to know 
more about ecology and connected 
subjects would have some idea of 
where to start.—Eds. 


By far the most valuable and compre- 
hensive treatment is hard to obtain in 
England at present, and a re-printing 
is long overdue: this is Harrison 
Brown’s The Challenge of Man’s 
Future, published in 1954 by Viking 
Press, New York, and by Secker & 
Warburg in London. 


Recently, in his book, The Costs of 
Economic Growth, E. J. Mishan pre- 
sents a brilliant critique of the 
economic fallacies that are driving us 
along a road to ecological ruin: this 
book is published by Staples Press, 
London, and a Penguin edition is due 
this October. 


A fascinating reference is available in 
the form of a symposium edited by 
William Thomas, titled Man’s Role in 
Changing the Face of the Earth and 
published by the University of 
Chicago Press in 1956. And an assort- 
ment of books published in America 
over the last three decades builds a 
quite consistent picture. 


Some of these are Deserts on the 
March (1935) by Paul Sears, Our 
Plundered Planet (1948) and. The 
Limits of the Earth (1953) by Fair- 
field Osborn, The Road to Survival 
(1948) and People by William Vogt, 
Energy Sources, The Wealth of the 
World (1952) by Eugene Ayres & 
Charles Searlott, The Prevalence of 
People (1955) by Marston Bates, and 
The Waste Makers (1960) by Vance 
Packard (available in Penguin). 


Rather different views have been pre- 
sented by Josue de Castro in The Geo- 
graphy of Hunger (1952). 


Some indications of the direction in 
which we should be moving to close 
the “ecological gap” are given in 
articles by E. F. Schumacher (“ Bud- 
dhist Economics”, Resurgence, Jan- 
Feb 1968, available as a re-print) and 
Malcolm Caldwell (Sanity, April 
1969). 


A more comprehensive, if “utopian”, 
answer is suggested by Lewis Herber 
in “Ecology and Revolutionary 
Thought” (Anarchy, Nov 1966). 


Herber’s book of 1962, Our Synthetic 
Environment, as well as Nigel Cal- 
der’s The Environment Game (Pan- 
ther Science 1969) and Technopolis, 
also have some bearing on the prob- 
lems. 


Finally, there is a concise general 
summary available in the form of a 
UNESCO/FAO report on Conservation 
and the Rational Use of Environment 
(March 1968). 


Civil Rights soldier moved 
from Northern Ireland 


Kevin McGrath writes: A soldier who 
was posted, on May 9 at a few hours 
notice, from Omagh in Northern Ire- 
land to Tidworth in Devon, has 
claimed that he was moved because 
he had taken part in the Civil Rights 
movement. 


He is 22-year-old Trooper Dalton 
Isadore, of the Queen’s Dragoon 
Guards, and a native of Cardiff. The 
posting was so rapid that he had no 
time to say goodbye to his wife and 
two young children, who were visiting 
Mrs Isadore’s parents in Belfast. She 
heard the news by telegram. 


Trooper Isadore had met his wife 
when he was stationed in Omagh from 
1964 to 1966. He then served in Aden, 
and returned to Omagh in January 
prior to being posted to Cyprus to 
join the United Nations forces there. 


Because his wife was in bad health, he 
was given compassionate leave, and at 
the beginning of May he was given 
a compassionate posting to serve with 


the 17-21 Lancers 


Omagh. 

But while in Northern Ireland, he be- 
came involved in the Civil Rights 
movement, taking part in the big 
march in Omagh in April, when he 
was a Steward. Early in May he was 
co-opted as a member of the local 
committee. 


When he reported to his new unit 
for duty he was told, after two inter- 
views with officers: “Sorry, this 
regiment cannot have you.” 


“T was asked to give an undertaking 
not to take any further part in Civil 
Rights demonstrations, and I said I 
could not give such an undertaking ”, 
Trooper Isadore was quoted as saying 
in the Belfast paper, Irish Weekly 
(May 17). 

He said that he had joined the Civil 
Rights movement because he had a 
duty to his wife and children, and to 
the future of the community they 
lived in. 


stationed in 


dants. This, then, is the ecological 
gap in our thinking. 

It is there, in part, because of our 
greed, but even more because we are 
distracted today from these basic 
problems of ecology by the dangers 
that have arisen out of our inability 
to trust our fellow men. In spite of 
his intelligence, man’s instinctive 
attachment to a family and tribe has 
always blinded him to wider respon- 
sibilities which should, today, in- 
clude the whole of the present and 
cme human and animal popula- 
ions. 


Our intelligence may one day grow 
to overcome our primitive instincts 
(which were once essential to sur- 
vival, but are now a disaster in the 
environment we have created for 
ourselves). But the prospect is far 
from promising, because the time 
necessary for the development of 
such wisdom does not seem to be 
available. The very climate of fear 
that we have produced will probably 
distort our thinking and our actions 
till it is too late. “c 
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DIARY 


As this is a free service, we reserve the 
right to select from notices sent in. To 
make the service as complete as possible, 
we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, 
street): nature of event, speakers, 
organisers (and secretary's address). 


To publicise. full details, book a classified 
or displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News 
for your advertised meeting: Sale or 
Return. From Circulation Department, 
5 Caledonian Road, NI. 


20 June Friday 


BIRMINGHAM 5. 8 pm. ‘‘ Birmingham Arms”, 
Moat Row. Salutation Stomp Jazz Club. All 
profits to CND. 


20-21 June Fri-Sat 


LONDON NWI. 7 pm. London Planetarium, 
Baker Street. Performance of four works by 
Barry Bermange (radio and TV playwright) 
titled ‘‘Cycle of Inventions ". Tickets 7s 6d and 
10s 6d from London Planetarium, 486-1121. 
Amnesty International. 


20-22 June Fri-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM, 62 Wellington Road. Mini-project. 
Speaker: Rev Peter Jenkins. Work on Eirene 
House. Films: ‘‘ Jamaica” and ‘Let my 
People Go". Youth FoR and Young Friends. 


SHEFFIELD, Hartshead Meeting House. Mini- 
project. Speaker: Michael Duane of Risinghiill. 
Film; ‘‘ Culloden’’. Youth FoR and University 
Peace Action Group. 


21 June Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 11 am. to 3.30 pm. University of 
Birmingham. ‘Small Nations and _ Large 
Powers *’. Adam Roberts and Leopold Kohr. 
Adm 2s 6d. 


LONDON. 2.30 pm. Steps of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square. Vigil for Biafra. 
London Youth PPU. 


LONDON SE3. 11 am to 5 pm. 141 Woolacombe 
Road, Kidbrooke. Meet for pre-election pacifist 
leafieting into West Woolwich. 6.30 pm, 141 
Woolacombe Road. Ronald Mallone on ‘‘ Paci- 
fism and the General Election’. Discussion. 
Fellowship Party. 


LONDON SW1l. 7 pm. St Mary Magdalene 
Church Hall, Battersea. Wine and cheese party 
in aid of Biafran War Victims, Film: ‘‘ Night 
Flight to Uli’. Adm 2s. Biafra Welfare Inter- 
nationaly 


SWANSEA, WALES, 2.30 pm. Swansea Guildhall 
to Castle Gardens. ‘‘ Investiture for the Poor.’ 
To protest agaynst wasteful expenditure on the 
‘‘yeal’’ investiture and to highlight areas of 
growing poverty, All proceeds to squatters. 
Investiture parade, crowning of the anti-prince, 
music, street theatre etc. Accommodation and 
details: SAG, 22 Glanmore Road, Swansea. 
(Swansea 24851 ext 6.) 


23 June Monday 


LONDON, 6.30 pm. Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square. ‘‘ Ethics of non- 
violence,” Rev Colin Hodgetts. London School 
of Non-Violence. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Chemical and Biological Warfare Action Group 
Meeting, 


Perhaps those who are enjoying their 
fiower-power to the last are right: 
there is nothing to be done. Certainly, 
it hardly seems likely that we, who 
are prepared to massacre half, if not 
all of our contemporaries over issues 
of power and control, are ready, as a 
species, to rise to any new moral 
heights and to show responsibility 
towards future generations whom we 
cannot even know. 


Either, probably unintentionally, we 
shall soon blow and burn ourselves 
off the planet, leaving enough radio- 
activity to stir a successful mutant 
insect or fish as our successor. Or 
else we shall so neglect to allow for 
our future needs, while distracted by 
our internecine quarrels, that our 
descendants will destroy each other 
disputing over the remaining re- 
sources of a hostile and_ sterile 
world. 


This need not be the fate of human 
civilisation if enough people awake 
soon enough to the real dangers, and 
act quickly to change our course. But 
will they? 


24 June Tuesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. Executive Lounge, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham Union. Free University— 
open planning session. 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. Crypt, St Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Trafalgar Square. Desmond Jeffrey, 
‘‘ Man in Community '’, London School of Non- 
Violence, * 


LONDON SWI. 7 pm. House of Commons, Com- 
mittee Room booked by Frank Allaun, MP. 
‘‘ Labour Party Conference: Decisions and the 
Democratic Process ’’. Speakers: Hugh Jenkins, 
MP, Norman Atkinson, MP. LPF. 


LONDON WC1. 6.30 pm, Dick Sheppard House, 
a Street. PPU London Area Members’ 
eeting. 


LONDON WS. 7.30 pm. Kensington Central 
Library, Lecture Theatre, Phillimore Walk. 
Film show: Maharishi in the film ‘‘ Transcen- 
dental Meditation and World Peace ”’. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 7 pm. Bar of Students 
Common Room, Wolverhampton Technical 
Teachers' College, Compton Road West, Meeting: 
'' Revolution: Means or Ends? ’’ Nigel Young. 


25 June Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2 pm. St Francis Hall, Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. ‘‘ Workers Control" 
discussion between Fred Blum and Ken Coates. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm, Arts Lab, 318 Summer 
Lane. Political theatre Workshop. 


MANCHESTER. University Union, Oxford Road, 
Meeting of Manchester Squatters Campaign. 


26 June Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam Lunch Hour. 


LONDON. 7 pm. Crypt, St Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Trafalgar Square. ‘‘Gandhi Centenary Year "’, 
R. R. Diwaker and D. K. Gupta, London School 
of Non-Violence. 


LONDON Eli. 8 pm, Friends Meeting House, 
Wanstead. Wallace Hancock on “ Religion 
Without Doctrine ’’. PPU. 


LONDON SWI. 8 pm. ICA, Nash House, The 
Mall. Lecture: ‘* Is Art Necessary and Possible 
Today?’ Dr Eduard Goldstucker, Second 
Herbert Read Lecture. Adm 5s. ICA. (930 6393.) 


27 June Friday 


LONDON NW1. 7.30 pm. Friends House, Euston 
Road. Public Meeting: ‘‘ The Guerilla or the 
Guru—Which way to World Peace?’’ Mrs Elise 
Boulding. WILPF. 


28 June Saturday 


GLASGOW. 2.30 pm. Assemble Elderslie Street 
(near Eye Infirmary) and march to Meeting at 
Royal Exchange Square with Madame Linh Qui. 
All Scotland Vietnam Ad Hoc Committee. 


LONDON. 2.30 pm, Tower Hill. March to Fleet 
Street/ Strand areas to draw attention to the 
connections between British capitalism and the 
Southern African regimes. Southern Africa 
Solidarity Committee, 


LONDON. ‘‘Lamb and Flag’’, Rose Street, 
Covent Garden. ‘‘Summer Poets’ gathering 
with: Stevie Smith, Ivor Cutler, Asa Benveniste, 
John Okai, J. D. Roberts and others, Organiser, 
Eddie Linden, CUN 3317, 


30 June Monday 


LONDON NW1. 6.30 pm. Friends House, Euston 
Road. Conference on Radical Non-Violence. 
Speakers: Danilo Dolci, R. R. Diwakar, Lanza 


del Vasto, Satish Kumar. Chairman: Canon 
L. John Collins, London School of WNon- 
Violence, 


A startling new development in 
the sexy-escalator-ad department. 
As anyone who’s ever travelled 
by London Tube will know, the 
walls along these escalators are 
traditionally decorated by adver- 
fisements for women’s bathing- 
costumes, corsets and so forth. 


In recent years these have been 
getting more and more explicit, 
what with the introduction of 
patently phallic accessories (e.g. 
swords, windmills and punting 
poles), and of increasingly un- 
inhibited poses. 


Understandably resenting the 
way the whole business shows 
total contempt for sex (which 
becomes merely a stimulus to 
sales) and for women (the models 
become mere stage properties, 
with ‘tthe customer confidently 
expected to accept this role for 
herself in real life) cadres of the 
Women’s Liberation Workshop 
have been energetically charging 
up and down escalators, decorat- 
ing such posters with subversive 
stickers. 


% * * 


It’s a bit doubtful whether this 
is likely to have much effect: 
the process by which women are 
presented as  depersonalised 
sexual objects is so widespread 
that the impact, and the insult, 
is diluted and unnoticed. 


But a new poster that’s just 
appeared does make it possible 
to get a fresh insight—the only 
significant difference is that the 
depersonalised sex-object in this 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—1s extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address, Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 

ARE YOU the lenely, loving girl willing 
to share life and home (Midlands) with 
sympathetic, unsophisticated male, 32, 
liberal, agnostic, non-pacifist? Please 
write, photo appreciated, Box No 903. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s dozen. 
Personal Service, PO Box No 8, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


FIGHT RACISM with free car stickers. 
Selection: ‘‘ God is Black '’, ‘‘ Integrate ”’, 
‘“‘End Race Fear ’’, ‘‘ Resist Racism '’, sae 
to Michael Totham, Clod Hall, Odell, 
Bedford. 


MICHAEL SHIELDS, 152 Fortess Road, 
NW5. Interior, exterior decorating. Per- 
centage of profits to Peace News. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, Interest- 
ed? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teeside, England. 


“¢] RENOUNCE WAR and I will never sup- 
port or sanction another’’. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of 
the Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 


House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


There he stands, facing us, his 
body cut off at the waist and the 
top of his thighs, a pair of 
female hands (frilly sleeves and 
a wedding ring) grasping him 
frnly, but delicately, from be- 
ind. 


His gleaming white underpants 
cannot conceal that her presence 
is having some effect on his 
composure. All in the cause of 
selling underpants. 


** * %* 


We're getting to the position 
where it is accepted, and even 
expected, that men should dress 
for sexual display, just as women 
do. 


But women are well on into the 
next stage, where dressing-up 
becomes stripping off. Whereas 
for men this is still very much 
taboo—witness the stunned re- 
action to John Lennon’s_ un- 
veiling. 

All of us have, in some degree, 
tendencies ‘towards sexual ex- 
hibitionism (by which I mean 


Publications 
FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy, 
monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial 


subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84b Whitechapel High Street, 
(Angel Alley), London E1. 


HOW LABOUR GOVERNED 1945/1951—6d; 
Lenin and Workers' Control—4d; Smash 
the Wage Freeze—2d; The British General 
Strike 1926—4d. Postage 4d. These and 
other pamphlets from Syndicalist Workers’ 
Mecoralion, 34 Cumberland Road, London 
17. 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week. 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker, (P), 
103 Borough High Street, London SEl. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS, 
America’s foremost literary and political 
magazine, Fortnightly, 3s 6d. Available 
from: Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


TIN TUONG, magazine of the Vietnamese 
Buddhists. 2s monthly (post paid) from 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
Nl, 


“ TRAUMA ”. Articles on world poverty/ 
exploitation, anti-union laws, free schools 
movement, Helder Camara interview. Is 6d 
inc postage from YCS, 57 Chalton Street, 
NWI1. 


TRIBUNE, the leading Socialist weekly, 
absolutely essential reading for every 
Socialist, radical and revolutionary, You 
certainly won't agree with everything we 
say, nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune and use it to express their views. 


sexual display carried towards: 
its logical conclusion). 


So far as women are concerned, 
these are elevated into a major 
industry (or rather a number of 
industries) and an entire way of 
life. But there’s no male 
equivalent. 


From ‘the commercial point of 
view, this represents a failure to 
exploit an important range of 
frustrations and stimuli, for both 
male and female. 


Something must obviously be 
done—and perhaps that under- 
pants ad represents the first 
serious attempt to do it. 


*K * * 


Enoch Powell has once again 
performed his invaluable role of 
acting as decoy for the racialist 
policies of the Labour govern- 
ment. 


While everyone was jumping 
round virtuously expressing shock 
and horror at the Unspeakable 
Enoch, following his latest speech 
on immigration, the Department 
of Employment and Productivity 
on Wednesday, June 11, announc- 
ed another new restriction on 
immigration. 

In future, before an employer 
can get a voucher enabling him 
to offer a job to a Commonwealth 
would-be immigrant, he'll have 
to prove that no-one living in the 
area would take it. 

Enoch just talks about it—the 
Labour Party gets on with the 
hard grind of building a racist 
Britain. 


aT 


You can't afford to be out of touch. Every 
Friday from newsagents or 24 St John 
Street, London £C1, 


90 DAYS—an account of the first three 
months work of the Joint Biafra Famine 
Appeal in Biafra—available free (please 
send stamps value 6d) from Peace News 
now, * 


Wanted 

BOOKS/PAMPHLETS' bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, SW13. PRO 
7254. 

For sale 


HOUSMANS RECORD DEPT. Leonard Cohen, 
“Songs from a Room’’ CBS (63587), 
“Songs of Leonard Cohen ’’ CBS (63241). 
Bob Dylan, ‘‘ Nashville Skyline'’ CBS 
(63601). All 37s 6d each, plus 1s 6d pp. 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


POSTERS printed by Housmans, quickly 
and cheaply. 50 size 20” x 15” for 78s post 
free. Any standard size or quantity over 
24 supplied. Quotations on request. Five- 
day delivery service. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. 


Cinema 

ONO LENNON Ten Premieres Underground 
Eyeopeners Forbidden Festival Loaded 
Screen Participation 25s, New Cinema 
Club, 122 Wardour Street, W1. 784 5888. 
Free 36 page programme, 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4, Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all Newsagents 
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